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Reforming  the  Management  of 
Stabilization  and  Reconstruction  Operations 


BY  STUART  W.  BOWEN,  JR. 


Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat  it. 

— George  Santayana,  The  Life  of  Reason 

There  now  exists  a  “golden  hour”  for  repairing  the  U.S.  approach  to  stabilization  and  recon¬ 
struction  operations  (SROs).  The  past  8  years  of  rebuilding  efforts  in  Iraq,  fraught  as  they 
were  with  painful  and  expensive  challenges,  yielded  numerous  hard  lessons  that  provide  a 
clear  basis  for  comprehensive  systemic  reform. 

The  Iraq  experience  exposed  the  truth  that  the  United  States  is  not  well  structured  to  carry  out 
overseas  contingency  rebuilding  operations.  Although  the  program’s  failures  forced  the  government 
to  develop  and  implement  remedies,  these  exigent  amendments  did  not  fix  what  was  (and  still  is)  a 
broken  system.  As  discussed  further  in  this  article,  the  current  evolution  in  SRO  planning  and  man¬ 
agement  (as  found  in  the  Department  of  State’s  Bureau  for  Conflict  and  Stabilization  Operations) 
does  not  necessarily  promise  the  kind  of  interagency  integration  essential  to  SRO  success. 

Wise  reform  would  concentrate  the  SRO  mission  into  a  single  structure,  pulling  the  scattered 
pieces  of  the  current  inchoate  system  together  under  a  single  roof.  This  integral  structure,  which 
could  be  called  the  U.S.  Office  for  Contingency  Operations  (USOCO),  should  be  given  a  clear 
interagency  mandate  to  command  and  carry  out  contingency  relief  and  reconstruction  operations. 
To  succeed,  it  would  need  sufficient  capabilities  and  capacities  to  oversee  the  kind  of  programs  and 
projects  that  arise  during  SROs.  Equally  important,  it  must  be  held  accountable  for  results. 
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The  many  responsibilities  inherent  in 
SROs  are  now  divided  chiefly  among  the 
Department  of  State,  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD),  and  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  (USAID).  None  of  the  three, 
however,  is  clearly  in  charge.  Lacking  an  inte¬ 
gral  approach  and  the  resources  to  undergird 
it,  this  weak  system  was  largely  ineffective 
in  Iraq.  Furthermore,  the  delay  in  imposing 
meaningful  oversight  compounded  program 
shortfalls,  which  increased  waste.  By  apply¬ 
ing  Iraq’s  lessons  and  streamlining  existing 
resources,  a  holistic  reform  of  U.S.  stabiliza¬ 
tion  strategy  could  produce  an  integral  system 
that  would  avert  significant  waste  in  future 
SROs,  increase  the  likelihood  of  tactical  suc¬ 
cess,  and  better  protect  U.S.  national  security 
interests  abroad. 


no  U.S.  Government  office  had  the 
sufficient  mandate  to  plan,  execute,  and 
oversee  the  Iraq  reconstruction  program 


Over  the  past  7  years,  my  office,  the  Special 
Inspector  General  for  Iraq  Reconstruction 
(SIGIR),  developed  an  extensive  catalogue  of 
lessons  learned  derived  from  the  oversight  of 
the  U.S.  reconstruction  effort  in  Iraq.1  Through 
more  than  370  audits  and  inspections,  5  lessons- 
leamed  reports,  and  hundreds  of  investigations, 
SIGIR  repeatedly  revealed  the  deleterious 
effects  that  stem  from  improvised  interagency 
coordination,  poor  unity  of  command,  and  frag¬ 
mented  unity  of  effort  in  SROs.  What  caused 
these  shortfalls?  Our  work  revealed  the  answer: 
No  U.S.  Government  office  had  the  sufficient 
mandate  to  plan,  execute,  and  oversee  the  Iraq 
reconstruction  program. 

The  enervating  weaknesses  within  the  U.S. 
approach  forced  the  Iraq  rebuilding  program 


into  a  concatenation  of  ad  hoc  organizations. 
But  this  adhocracy  failed  to  coalesce  into  a 
coherent  management  whole.  Reconstruction 
planners  consequently  had  neither  the  reliable 
capacity  nor  the  necessary  resources  to  complete 
successful  programs  and  projects. 

Given  the  effort’s  improvised  nature  and 
its  constant  personnel  turnover,  U.S.  strategy 
continually  shifted  speed  and  course,  wast¬ 
ing  resources  along  the  way  and  exposing 
taxpayer  dollars  to  fraud  and  abuse.  The  pro¬ 
gram’s  management  gap  caused  hundreds  of 
projects  to  fall  short  of  promised  results,  leav¬ 
ing  a  legacy  of  bitter  dissatisfaction  among 
many  Iraqis,  which  ultimately  weakened  U.S. 
national  security  interests. 

The  U.S.  Government  responded  to  the 
Iraq  program’s  manifold  shortfalls  by  executing 
assessments  and  applying  targeted  remedies.  But 
these  few  small  repairs,  being  ad  hoc,  proved 
inadequate  to  resolve  what  fundamentally  was 
a  systemic  weakness.  They  could  not  produce, 
in  medias  res,  a  rescue  plan  for  a  program  whose 
core  flaw  was  structural,  the  consequence  of  an 
improvidently  designed  management  architec¬ 
ture.  Without  clarity  of  mission,  unity  of  com¬ 
mand,  unity  of  effort,  and  clear  accountability, 
the  system’s  center  could  not  hold  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  came  apart. 

The  Hard  Lessons  of  Iraq 

The  8-year,  $62-billion  U.S.  reconstruc¬ 
tion  effort  in  Iraq  revealed  that  the  U.S. 
Government’s  system  for  executing  SROs  is 
neither  coherent  nor  integrated.2  From  the 
program’s  abbreviated  preparatory  stage  in  early 
2003  to  the  earlier-than-expected  transfer  of 
sovereignty  to  the  Interim  Iraqi  Government  in 
mid-2004,  temporary  organizations,  expediently 
created  in  response  to  urgent  requirements, 
planned  and  managed  the  coalition’s  variegated 
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rebuilding  initiatives.  This  ever-shifting  adhoc¬ 
racy  lacked  the  expertise  and  capacity  neces¬ 
sary  to  implement  the  coalition’s  ambitious 
reconstruction  agenda.  It  was  like  a  thousand 
untrained  plate-spinners  trying  to  perform  dur¬ 
ing  an  earthquake,  with  expected  results:  lots 
of  broken  china. 

In  late  January  2003,  just  2  months 
before  the  coalition’s  invasion,  President 
George  W.  Bush  issued  National  Security 
Presidential  Directive  (NSPD)  24,  Post- 
War  Iraq  Reconstruction.  In  what  some  would 
later  describe  as  a  “palace  coup”  (because  it 
co-opted  the  interagency  planning  process), 
the  directive  put  DOD  exclusively  in  charge 
of  managing  Iraq’s  relief  and  reconstruction. 
To  oversee  the  effort,  NSPD  24  established 
an  ad  hoc  entity  called  the  Office  of 
Reconstruction  and  Humanitarian  Assistance 
(ORHA).  With  virtually  no  staff  and  just 
2  months  to  prepare,  retired  U.S.  Army 
Lieutenant  General  Jay  Garner,  ORHA’s  first 
and  only  director,  was  given  full  responsibility 
for  Iraq’s  postwar  recovery.3 

NSPD  24  further  provided  that  USAID 
“would  handle  much  of  the  humanitarian  and 
reconstruction  work,  while  ORHA  would  be 
in  charge  of  funding.”4  This  bifurcated  the 
rebuilding  program’s  management  responsi¬ 
bilities,  with  DOD  in  charge  of  funding  and 
civilians  in  charge  of  policy — an  awkward 
and  waste-inducing  division  that  would  recur 
repeatedly  over  the  next  8  years  to  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  detriment.  But  General  Garner  and 
his  team  would  not  be  a  part  of  these  subse¬ 
quent  iterations. 

In  early  May  2003,  barely  having 
begun  its  work,  ORHA  was  supplanted  by 
another  temporary  structure,  the  Coalition 
Provisional  Authority  (CPA),  led  by  retired 
Ambassador  L.  Paul  Bremer  III.  The  CPA 


quickly  shouldered  all  relief  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  responsibilities,  including  a  wide  range  of 
duties  that  traditionally  fell  within  the  scope 
of  State  and  USAID.  This  caused  an  opera¬ 
tional  tension,  particularly  with  USAID, 
which  would  burden  the  rebuilding  mission 
for  years  to  come. 

As  a  startup  enterprise,  the  CPA  had  nei¬ 
ther  the  time  nor  the  resources  to  plan  effec¬ 
tively  for  what  quickly  became  the  largest 
rebuilding  program  in  history,  one  much  larger 
than  originally  envisioned  by  the  President 
or  his  planners.  The  extraordinary  growth 
in  spending  levels  illustrates  the  breathtak¬ 
ing  scope  of  change  that  occurred  with  the 
advent  of  the  CPA.  In  early  2003,  the  United 
States  anticipated  spending  about  $2  billion 
in  taxpayer  dollars  on  Iraq’s  reconstruction, 
with  Iraq  shouldering  the  remaining  costs.  But 
by  the  end  of  July  of  that  year,  planned  U.S. 
expenditures  had  increased  ninefold.5 

While  some  of  the  challenges  faced  by 
Ambassador  Bremer’s  team  were  beyond  his 
control — most  notably,  the  security  situa¬ 
tion’s  collapse — a  well-developed  contingency 
rebuilding  plan  implemented  by  an  estab¬ 
lished  interagency  management  office  (such 
as  USOCO)  could  have  brought  a  more  robust 
capacity  to  bear  on  the  many  problems  that 
erupted  in  Iraq  in  2003-2004.  Moreover,  such 
an  entity  would  have  been  better  prepared  to 
engineer  timely  and  effective  adjustments. 

If  USOCO  had  existed  at  the  outset  of 
the  Iraq  program,  the  United  States  might 
have  avoided  the  waste  of  billions  of  tax¬ 
payer  dollars.  Furthermore,  the  unity  of  effort 
that  USOCO  presumably  could  have  applied 
would  have  ensured  better  effect  from  the 
massive  outlays  in  Iraq.  Ultimately,  ORHA 
and  then  the  CPA  became  necessary  because 
no  established  structure  existed  in  2003  to 
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manage  SROs.  That  void,  to  a  certain  extent, 
still  exists. 

Recent  Reform  Initiatives 

In  July  2005,  the  U.S.  Government  imple¬ 
mented  ameliorative  efforts  to  mitigate  prob¬ 
lems  in  Iraq.  Pursuant  to  Presidential  directive, 
the  Secretary  of  State  created  State’s  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and 
Stabilization  (S/CRS),  designating  it  to  “lead, 
coordinate,  and  institutionalize  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  civilian  capacity  to  prevent  or  prepare  for 
post-conflict  situations.”6  S/CRS  was  supposed 
to  solve  the  “who’s  in  charge  question”  regard¬ 
ing  SROs.  It  did  not. 

From  the  outset,  S/CRS  struggled  to  find 
its  footing.  First,  it  failed  to  receive  the  funding 
necessary  to  succeed;  then  it  found  itself  margin¬ 
alized  within  State’s  turf-conscious  bureaucracy. 
Though  eventually  authorized  by  congressional 
act  in  2008,  S/CRS  cannot  today  be  character¬ 
ized  as  a  successful  repair.  This  truth  became 
transparently  evident  in  State’s  Quadrennial 
Diplomacy  and  Development  Review  (QDDR), 
entitled  Leading  Through  Civilian  Power  and 
issued  in  December  2010,  which  recommended 
that  S/CRS  be  absorbed  into  the  new  Bureau  for 
Conflict  and  Stabilization  Operations  (CSO).7 
Notwithstanding  its  difficult  history,  S/CRS 
still  constitutes  a  valuable  resource,  comprising 
many  well-trained  personnel  awaiting  clear-cut 
guidance.  But  the  current  strategy  for  its  future 
use  remains  unclear. 

The  Pentagon’s  pursuit  of  expanded  stabi¬ 
lization  operations’  capacities  has  been  much 
more  robust  than  either  State’s  or  USAID’s.  In 
November  2005,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  issued 
Defense  Directive  3000.05,  Military  Support  for 
Stability,  Security,  Transition,  and  Reconstruction 
Operations,  committing  the  military  to  devel¬ 
oping  and  expanding  its  SRO  capabilities.8 


This  revolutionary  directive  defined  stability 
operations  as  military  and  civilian  activities 
conducted  across  the  spectrum  from  peace  to 
war  activities  in  order  to  establish  or  main¬ 
tain  order,  further  stating  that  stability  opera¬ 
tions  are  a  “core  U.S.  military  mission”  that 
should  be  given  priority  comparable  to  combat 
operations.9  In  2009,  DOD  reissued  Directive 
3000.05  as  an  Instruction,  emphasizing  again 
that  the  military  must  be  ready  to  support  civil¬ 
ian  agencies  in  stability  operations. 


the  Pentagon’s  pursuit  of  expanded 
stabilization  operations’  capacities  has 
been  much  more  robust  than  either 
State’s  or  USAID’s 


Despite  repeatedly  recognizing  the  central¬ 
ity  of  a  “civilian  lead”  for  SROs,  DOD  has  made 
limited  progress  in  integrating  civilian  agencies 
into  its  approach.  It  generally  conceives  of  con¬ 
tingency  operations,  known  as  “STAB-OPS”  at 
the  Pentagon,  as  an  aspect  of  counterinsurgency 
(COIN)  operations.  The  civilian  agencies  see 
“postconflict”  contingencies  as  relief  and  recon¬ 
struction  endeavors  called  SROs,  deeming  them 
to  be  an  operational  point  on  the  diplomacy/ 
development  continuum.  Bringing  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  exactitude  to  both  the  semiotics  and 
semantics  of  COIN  and  SRO  is  crucial  to 
contingency  reform.  Creating  USOCO  could 
provide  a  platform  for  the  development  of  an 
interagency  lingua  franca  applicable  to  all  sta¬ 
bilization  operations. 

In  December  2005,  President  Bush  issued 
NSPD  44,  Management  of  Interagency  Efforts 
Concerning  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization,  stat¬ 
ing  that  “reconstruction  and  stabilization  are 
more  closely  tied  to  foreign  policy  leadership 
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and  diplomacy  than  to  military  operations.”10 
Through  this  Executive  order,  the  President 
sought  to  set  in  motion  a  process  to  improve  the 
coordination,  planning,  and  implementation  of 
U.S.  Government  stabilization  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  missions.11 

Though  rightly  responding  to  observed 
weaknesses  in  Iraq,  the  President’s  directive 
ultimately  foundered  on  the  shoals  of  compet¬ 
ing  interagency  interests.  For  example,  NSPD 
44  charged  the  coordinator  for  S/CRS  to  lead 
the  development  of  a  strong  stability  and  recon¬ 
struction  response  mechanism  and  ordered 
State  and  DOD  to  “integrate  stabilization  and 
reconstruction  contingency  plans  with  military 
contingency  plans  when  relevant  and  appro¬ 
priate.”12  But  S/CRS  deployed  no  one  to  Iraq 
(and  it  has  only  intermittently  deployed  small 
numbers  of  personnel  to  Afghanistan,  chiefly 
to  fill  empty  slots  in  Provincial  Reconstruction 
Teams  [PRTs]).13  Despite  the  White  House’s 
reform  impetus,  State  and  DOD  did  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  integrate  civilian  SRO  systems  with 
military  contingency  capabilities. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  administration, 
President  Bush  signed  the  Duncan  Hunter 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  2009,  Title  XVI  of  which  contained  the 
Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  Civilian 
Management  Act  of  2008  (RSCMA).14 
Codifying  S/CRS  into  law,  RSCMA  assigned 
chief  responsibility  for  planning  and  man¬ 
aging  the  civilian  response  to  overseas  con¬ 
tingencies  to  State.  Since  its  passage,  many 
important  RSCMA  provisions  have  not  been 
implemented  (including  the  appointment  of  an 
assistant  secretary  to  head  the  office),  and  the 
funding  for  its  various  authorizations  has  fallen 
far  short  of  the  act’s  legislative  vision. 

In  December  2009,  in  a  sua  sponte  effort 
to  impose  “jointness”  on  SROs,  Secretary  of 


Defense  Robert  Gates  sent  a  memorandum  to 
Secretary  of  State  Hillary  Clinton  suggesting  “a 
new  model  of  shared  responsibility  and  pooled 
resources  for  cross-cutting  security  challenges.” 
This  move  reflected  an  approach  now  employed 
by  the  United  Kingdom.  Secretary  Gates’s  pro¬ 
posal  envisioned  a  pooled-funding  mechanism, 
requiring  joint  approval  by  DOD  and  State 
for  support  of  SRO  efforts  in  security,  capacity 
development,  stabilization,  and  conflict  preven¬ 
tion.15  Although  forward-leaning  in  concept, 
the  joint-funding  process  had  limited  effect  on 
SRO  activity  in  either  Iraq  or  Afghanistan.  The 
recently  adopted  “Global  Security  Contingency 
Fund”  apparently  seeks  to  carry  forward  the 
integral  ideal  embodied  by  this  fiscal  initiative. 

State’s  Latest  Reform  Initiative 

In  its  inaugural  QDDR,  State  proposed 
several  new  structural  reforms  that,  if  adopted, 
could  improve  SRO  management.  The  review’s 
recommendations  include: 

❖  expanding  joint  (civil-military)  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  senior  State  person¬ 
nel,  such  as  Chiefs  of  Mission  and 
Deputy  Chiefs  of  Mission 

❖  making  interagency  experience  a 
prime  criterion  for  promotion  to 
State’s  senior  ranks 

❖  creating  the  new  Bureau  for  Conflict 
and  Stabilization  Operations,  which 
would  subsume  the  mission  and  staff 
of  S/CRS.16 

Among  other  things,  the  QDDR  calls 
for  CSO  to  “enhance”  the  Civilian  Reserve 
Corps,  coordinate  the  building  of  civilian  SRO 
capacities  among  key  allies,  and  provide  SRO 
specialists  to  State’s  regional  bureaus — ambi¬ 
tious  agenda  items  all,  and  quite  similar  to  those 
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set  forth  for  S/CRS  at  its  inception.17  Once 
fully  operational,  CSO  will  coordinate  State’s 
efforts  at  conflict  prevention  and  manage  the 
rapid  deployment  of  civilian  responders  as  cri¬ 
ses  develop,  while  serving  as  the  department’s 
institutional  locus  for  developing  SRO  policy 
and  operational  capacity.18 

State  hopes  to  ensure  that  CSO  does  not 
suffer  from  the  same  shortcomings  encountered 
during  previous  attempts  to  improve  SRO 
management  by  staffing  it  with  experts,  includ¬ 
ing  civilian  specialists  from  other  Federal  agen¬ 
cies.  Left  unsaid,  however,  is  precisely  how  it 
will  do  that.  This  is  crucial  to  determine,  given 
how  previous  efforts  were  stymied.  Obtaining 
interagency  buy-in,  absent  a  congressional 
demand  for  this  new  initiative,  could  be  dif¬ 
ficult.  The  QDDR  itself  leaves  CSO’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  agencies,  including  USAID, 
purposefully  opaque,  merely  noting  that  the 
bureau  would  “work  closely  with  [USAID] 
senior  leadership.”19 

The  CSO  will  be  headed  by  an  assistant 
secretary  who  will  have  the  broad  but  somewhat 
ill-defined  mandate  of  acting  as  the  Secretary 
of  State’s  senior  adviser  on  “conflict  and  insta¬ 
bility.”20  This  role  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
challenging  portfolio  of  creating,  staffing,  and 
managing  a  new  bureau  in  a  turf-conscious 
department  at  a  time  of  significant  budget-cut¬ 
ting  from  Congress.  Former  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  Ambassador  Fredrick  Barton 
will  lead  the  CSO,21  and  he  is  an  excellent 
choice  given  his  broad  expertise  in  the  SRO 
arena.  But  whether  he  will  have  the  resources 
and  independent  authority  to  do  more  than 
simply  develop  plans  remains  an  open  question. 

In  recent  informal  conversations  with 
SIGIR  officials,  current  and  former  S/CRS 
personnel  acknowledged  the  difficulties  being 


confronted  by  department  planners  charged 
with  establishing  CSO.  Current  operations 
have  been  impeded,  and  some  S/CRS  personnel 
feel  as  if  they  are  in  limbo.  Until  CSO  becomes 
operational,  the  nature  of  S/CRS’s  future  opera¬ 
tional  use  will  remain  murky.22 

Notwithstanding  its  potential  merit,  the 
CSO  solution,  as  currently  drawn,  is  incom¬ 
plete.  Arguably,  establishing  the  CSO  is  a  step 
toward  better  coordination  of  the  diverse  SRO 
missions  now  distributed  among  several  offices 
within  State.  But  the  CSO  only  absorbs  some 
of  these  offices,  leaving  others  independently 
operating  under  other  mandates  (for  example, 
USAID’s  Office  of  Transition  Initiatives). 
Furthermore,  the  CSO  does  not  touch  those 
offices  within  the  Departments  of  Defense, 
Treasury,  and  Justice,  which  play  important 
roles  in  SROs.  Consequently,  while  the  CSO 
proposal  may  advance  State’s  thinking  about 
SRO  management,  it  does  not  ultimately 
resolve  many  of  the  existing  interagency  SRO 
disconnects.  “Stovepiping”  would  continue. 


establishing  the  CSO  is  a  step  toward 
better  coordination  of  the  diverse  SRO 
missions  now  distributed  among  several 
offices  within  State 


SRO  management  issues  cannot  be  solved 
simply  by  redrawing  an  organization  chart  or 
increasing  appropriations.  While  it  is  true  that 
State’s  budget  is  a  fraction  of  the  Pentagon’s, 
the  department’s  poor  performance  in  managing 
the  largest  contracts  in  its  history — for  example, 
the  DynCorp  International  contract  for  police 
training  in  Iraq — does  not  portend  well  regard¬ 
ing  its  capacity  to  oversee  future  SROs.  Creating 
USOCO  would  allow  State  to  focus  on  its  core 
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competencies — diplomacy  and  development — 
while  working  closely  with  USOCO  on  the  con¬ 
tingency  rebuilding  mission. 

Advantages  of  an  Integrated  SRO 
Management  Office 

USOCO’s  creation  would  yield  several 
immediate  benefits.  First,  consolidating  SRO 
offices  and  missions  within  one  agency  would 
eliminate  structural  redundancies  and  save 
taxpayer  dollars.  Second,  having  a  civilian- 
led  agency  in  charge  of  SROs  would  mitigate 
the  perception  that  U.S.  assistance  programs 
have  become  militarized.  Third,  managing 
SROs  would  move  from  being  an  additional 
duty  at  State  and  Defense  to  the  primary  duty 
of  USOCO.  Finally,  USOCO  would  provide 
an  institutional  home  for  the  management  of  a 
series  of  urgently  needed  SRO  reform  initiatives 
and  thereby  ensure  that  lessons  learned  become 
lessons  applied. 

One  (Invisible)  Hand  Clapping.  Current 
fiscal  realities — most  notably,  a  $14  trillion 
national  debt — drive  the  need  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  SROs.  Furthermore,  the  aftermath 
of  the  global  financial  crisis  limits  the  capacity 
of  donor  nations  to  contribute  to  these  costly 
operations.  At  the  same  time,  the  economic 
downturn  has  exacerbated  tensions  in  fragile 
states,  heightening  the  risk  of  increased  instabil¬ 
ity.  That  risk  has  rapidly  become  a  reality  across 
today’s  Middle  East. 

As  a  matter  of  fiscal  responsibility, 
USOCO  makes  eminent  sense.  The  cost  of 
running  a  single  SRO  office  would  be  cov¬ 
ered  many  times  over  by  averting  waste  that 
would  result  from  poor  planning  and  weak 
management  (see  Iraq’s  reconstruction  2003- 
2008). 23  As  the  Commission  on  Wartime 
Contracting  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  recently 
reported,  unacceptable  waste  continues  today 


in  Afghanistan  because  operational  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  executing  stabilization  operations 
remain  diffused  across  too  many  agencies.24 
Consolidating  the  existing  system  under  one 
roof  would  induce  unity  of  effort  and  pro¬ 
duce  significant  savings,  while  simultaneously 
reducing  redundancies,  rationalizing  lines  of 
authority,  and  improving  the  protection  of  our 
national  security  interests. 

To  ensure  operational  agility  and  low 
overhead  costs,  USOCO  would  scale  its  size 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  mission  at  hand. 
During  periods  when  overseas  deployments  are 
few,  USOCO’s  small  permanent  staff  would 
engage  in  formulating  plans  and  conducting 
exercises  to  prepare  for  future  SROs.  The  truth 
is,  though,  that  the  United  States  has  been 
engaged  in  some  form  of  SRO  every  year  but  2 
since  1980.  Given  that  history,  USOCO  should 
expect  to  have  virtually  no  fallow  time. 

Institutional  Changes  That  USOCO 
Would  Quickly  Implement.  USOCO  would 
provide  the  needed  nexus  for  developing  gov¬ 
ernment-wide  SRO  solutions.  Subsequent  to 
its  creation,  USOCO  would  do  the  following: 

❖  Draft  doctrine.  Clear-cut  SRO  doc¬ 
trine  would  be  developed  by  USOCO, 
with  the  National  Security  Council 
(NSC)  defining  requirements  and 
identifying  implementing  mechanisms. 

❖  Integrate  planning.  USOCO  would 
bring  together  all  relevant  agencies 
to  develop  integral  contingency 
plans  for  SROs.  Currently,  there  is 
“no  systemic  effort  at  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  [for  SROs]  that  is  inclusive, 
deliberate,  or  integrative.”25 

❖  Rationalize  budgeting.  The  NSC  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
would  work  with  USOCO  to  develop 
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realistic  budget  requirements  for 
potential  contingencies. 

Incentivize  personnel.  Existing  Federal 
personnel  regulations  would  be 
adjusted  to  provide  stronger  incentives 
that  would  reward  civilian  employees 
for  accepting  temporary  deployments 
in  support  of  SROs. 

Consolidate  training.  Existing  SRO 
training  initiatives  would  be  consoli¬ 
dated  into  an  interagency  training 
center  with  a  joint  curriculum  mod¬ 
eled  on  the  U.S.  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command’s  Interagency 
Fellowship  Program. 

Reform  contracting.  USOCO  would 
implement  new  contingency  contract¬ 
ing  procedures  for  universal  use  in 
SROs,  which  would  improve  contract 
management  in  theater  and  ensure  a 
more  accountable  program. 

Coordinate  with  contractors.  USOCO 
would  provide  contractors  with  a 
single  point  of  contact,  simplifying 
reporting  responsibilities  and  improv¬ 
ing  coordination. 

Anticipate  international  involvement. 
USOCO  would  develop  curricula, 
programs,  and  systems  that  anticipate 
international  participation  in  future 
contingency  operations. 

Integrate  information  technology 
(IT).  USOCO  would  develop  a  single 
interoperable  IT  system  capable  of 
tracking  all  relief  and  reconstruction 
projects  in  theater. 

Ensure  oversight.  USOCO’s  struc¬ 
ture  would  include  an  independent 


Special  Inspector  General  for  Overseas 
Contingency  Operations  who  would 
provide  effective  oversight  through 
audits  and  investigations  of  all  funds 
used  during  the  SRO. 


The  Elements  of  an  Effective 
SRO  Reform  Bill 

SROs  do  not  fit  easily  into  any  of  the  3Ds: 
defense,  diplomacy,  and  development;  stabiliza¬ 
tion  and  reconstruction  operations  are  executed 
during  the  unsettled  periods  occurring  between 
the  termination  of  full-blown  conflict  and  the 
resumption  of  long-term  development. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  legislation  creat¬ 
ing  USOCO  precisely  define  stabilization 
and  reconstruction  operations.  Derived  from 
the  Army  War  College’s  Peacekeeping  and 
Stability  Operations  Institute’s  definition,26 
stabilization  and  reconstruction  operations 
could  usefully  be  described  as  circumstances 
where  a  combination  of  security,  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  relief,  and/or  development  services 
should,  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States,  be  provided  to  an  unstable  nation, 
including  assistance  for  the  development  of 
military  and  security  forces,  infrastructure, 
and  other  essential  services. 


USOCO  could  someday  play  a  role  in 
the  stabilization  and  reconstruction 
programs  that  occur  after  cataclysms 


Notably,  this  definition  does  not  specifi¬ 
cally  envision  USOCO  operating  in  the  after- 
math  of  natural  disasters.  Responding  to  those 
catastrophes  would  remain  the  responsibility  of 
USAID’s  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance. 
But  USOCO  plausibly  could  someday  play  a 
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role  in  the  stabilization  and  reconstruction  pro¬ 
grams  that  occur  after  cataclysms. 

Clarifying  US OCO  Operational  Space. 
The  best  institutional  analogue  to  USOCO  is 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA).  USOCO’s  operational  engagement 
could  feasibly  mirror  many  of  the  methods 
defined  under  the  Stafford  Act,  which  governs 
FEMA.  USOCO’s  enabling  statute  could  draw 
from  the  Stafford  Act’s  paradigm  by  tying  its 
operational  authority  to  a  Presidential  declara¬ 
tion.27  In  many  respects,  USOCO  would  be  a 
type  of  international  FEMA,  but  would  operate 
solely  in  the  national  security  context  with  the 
potential  to  respond  to  other  contingencies  as 
its  capacities  mature. 

In  the  event  of  an  SRO,  the  President 
would  issue  a  declaration  specifying  the  date  of 
its  commencement,  activating  USOCO’s  access 
to  SRO  funds  and  outlining  the  SRO’s  geo¬ 
graphical  and  operational  parameters.  During 
the  life  of  the  SRO,  the  USOCO  director  would 
report  to  the  Chief  of  Mission,  ensuring  that 
USOCO  programs  and  projects  harmonize 
with  the  State  Department’s  foreign  policy  and 
development  goals. 


the  long-term  benefits  of  developing 
an  integrated  SRO  management  office 
decidedly  outweigh  the  near-term 
restructuring  costs 


USOCO  staff  would  embed  within  the 
combatant  command  overseeing  the  affected 
theater  to  ensure  close  coordination  with  mili¬ 
tary  units  on  SRO  activities.  When  the  need 
for  a  complex  contingency  stabilization  opera¬ 
tion  no  longer  exists,  the  President  would  issue 
a  declaration  terminating  the  SRO.  USOCO 
would  then  shift  remaining  programs  and 


projects  to  the  appropriate  entity,  presumably 
the  host  nation  or  State/USAID. 

Defining  USOCO  Leadership  and 
Reporting  Requirements .  The  USOCO 
director  would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  reporting  to  and 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This 
dual-reporting,  though  rare  in  government, 
mirrors  SIGIR’s  reporting  requirements, 
which  has  worked  effectively  in  the  oversight 
of  Iraq’s  reconstruction.  Both  Departments 
have  a  major  role  in  SROs  and  thus  both 
should  have  a  major  say  in  their  planning 
and  execution.  Furthermore,  the  dual¬ 
reporting  reflects  the  public  recognition  by 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  regarding 
the  civilian/military  nature  of  SROs.  USOCO 
would  also  have  a  deputy  director  and  three 
associate  directors.  The  three  associate  direc¬ 
tors  would  include  one  each  from  Defense, 
State,  and  USAID. 

USOCO  would  have  robust  reporting 
responsibilities  to  Congress.  Within  30  days 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal-year  quarter,  the 
director  would  submit  to  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress  a  comprehensive  report 
summarizing  USOCO’s  activities  and  expen¬ 
ditures  for  that  quarter.  Each  quarterly  report 
would  include  a  detailed  statement  of  all  obli¬ 
gations,  expenditures,  and  revenues  associated 
with  any  ongoing  stabilization  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  operations. 

Consolidating  SRO  Structures  under 
USOCO.  Current  SRO  lines  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  accountability,  and  oversight  are 
poorly  defined.  To  remedy  this  predicament, 
USOCO’s  enabling  legislation  should  con¬ 
solidate  certain  existing  offices  responsible  for 
discrete  aspects  of  SROs,  potentially  including 
all  or  part  of  the  following: 
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Iraqi  children  receive  toys  and 
medical  supplies  during  combined 
medical  engagement  conducted  by 
U.S.  Army  Soldiers  in  Al  Karaya,  Iraq 


❖  S/CRS 

❖  DOD  capacities  established  under  Defense  Directive  3000.05 

❖  USAID  Office  of  Transition  Initiatives 

❖  Department  of  Justice’s  International  Criminal  Investigative  Training  and  Assistance  and 
Overseas  Prosecutorial  Development,  Assistance,  and  Training  Programs,  and  Department 
of  the  Treasury’s  Office  of  Technical  Assistance 

♦J*  General  Services  Administration’s  Contingency  Acquisition  Corps. 


The  long-term  benefits  of  developing  an  integrated  SRO  management  office  decidedly  outweigh 
the  near-term  restructuring  costs. 

Institutionalizing  Oversight:  Special  Inspector  Qeneral  for  Overseas  Contingency  Operations. 

An  independent  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  would  be  an  integral  part  of  this  reform.  The  new 
Special  Inspector  General  for  Overseas  Contingency  Operations  (SIGOCO),  an  element  within 
USOCO,  would  have  authority  to  oversee  all  accounts,  spending,  and  activities  related  to  an  over¬ 
seas  contingency  operation  regardless  of  the  implementing  agency.  That  would  ensure  the  uninter¬ 
rupted  supervision  of  U.S.  expenditures  made  during  a  contingency  operation,  not  merely  those 
made  by  USOCO.  The  Commission  on  Wartime  Contracting  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  recently 
endorsed  the  need  to  create  a  permanent  inspector  general  for  contingency  operations.28  The  idea 
was  recently  picked  up  by  Congress,  with  legislation  already  introduced  to  create  SIGOCO. 
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Other  Statutory  Powers.  USOCO’s 
enabling  act  should  empower  the  director  with 
the  legal  authority  to: 

❖  issue  contingency  acquisition  regu¬ 
lations  that  have  the  force  of  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 
with  respect  to  acquisition  activities 
intended  for  use  in  stabilization  and 
reconstruction  emergencies 

♦>  prepare  information  and  financial 
management  systems  for  use  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  and  executing  SROs 

establish  an  interagency  training, 
preparation,  and  evaluation  frame¬ 
work  for  all  personnel  deployed  in 
support  of  SROs 

establish  a  Stabilization  and 
Reconstruction  Reserve  Fund 
that  USOCO  would  administer 
during  SROs. 


the  Canadian  and  Dutch  SRO  offices  are 
inherently  creatures  of  their  respective 
foreign  ministries  and  lack  the  necessary 
degree  of  civilian-military  integration 
needed  to  reform  the  U.S.  approach 
to  SROs 


Existing  International  Models 

Several  Western  nations  already  have  cre¬ 
ated  dedicated  SRO  management  offices.  The 
offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada — 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Netherlands — are 
fully  charged  with  managing  SROs  and  accord¬ 
ingly  provide  a  glimpse  of  what  an  operational 
USOCO  could  do.29 

The  most  applicable  existing  model  for 
USOCO  is  the  United  Kingdom’s  Stabilisation 


Unit  (SU).  The  SU  is  an  independent  agency 
that  reports  to  a  tripartite  board  consist¬ 
ing  of  senior  officials  from  the  Foreign  and 
Commonwealth  Office,  Ministry  of  Defence 
(MOD),  and  Department  for  International 
Development  (DFID).  It  is  staffed  by  person¬ 
nel  from  all  three  departments  and  operates 
in  conflict  and  postconflict  environments  but 
does  not  deploy  in  response  to  natural  disas¬ 
ters.  The  SU  has  about  50  permanent  staff, 
supplemented  by  detailees  from  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  departments,  but  it  can  draw  on  a 
civilian  reserve  component  numbering  more 
than  1,000.  It  also  has  an  $85  million  inter¬ 
departmental  conflict  funding  pool  to  sup¬ 
port  its  operations.  To  date,  the  SU  has  been 
active  in  Sudan,  Haiti,  Afghanistan,  and  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo.30 

Similar  in  many  ways  to  the  SU,  Canada’s 
Stabilization  and  Reconstruction  Task  Force 
(START)  is  responsible  for  coordinating  that 
nation’s  response  to  major  complex  interna¬ 
tional  crises.  It  implements  stabilization  and 
reconstruction  programs  in  fragile  states; 
administers  the  Canadian  Police  Arrangement, 
which  allows  for  the  deployment  of  Canadian 
police  officers  to  stabilization  operations;  and 
provides  civilian  experts  for  international 
peace  operations.  START,  a  subordinate  office 
within  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
International  Trade,  has  an  operating  budget 
of  just  under  $20  million  per  year  and  adminis¬ 
ters  a  $146  million  Global  Peace  and  Security 
Fund.31  It  has  a  staff  of  about  60  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  can  draw  on  a  substantial  civilian  reserve 
component.  START  deploys  to  both  postcon¬ 
flict  fragile  states  and  to  regions  devastated 
by  natural  disasters,  and  it  assisted  with  relief 
efforts  after  the  Haitian  earthquake  and  the 
Pakistani  floods.32  It  is  now  contributing  per¬ 
sonnel  to  PRTs  in  Afghanistan. 
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Much  like  START,  albeit  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  Fragile  States  Unit  (FSU)33  is  an 
office  within  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  (MFA)  responsible  for  coordinating 
Dutch  strategies  toward  fragile  states.  The  FSU 
has  about  2  dozen  full-time  personnel — all  from 
the  MFA — and  maintains  a  roster  of  private- 
sector  experts  upon  which  it  can  draw  in  the 
event  of  a  contingency  operation.  The  FSU 
can  access  a  Stability  Fund  to  finance  recon¬ 
struction  projects,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
an  interagency  steering  committee.  To  date,  its 
teams  have  been  active  in  Afghanistan,  Sudan, 
Burundi,  and  Kosovo.34 

Bringing  together  elements  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  MOD,  and  DFID,  the  United  Kingdom’s 
SU  is  the  most  apt  analogue  to  USOCO.  With 
a  small  permanent  staff  capable  of  rapid  growth 
during  a  crisis,  it  represents  a  cost-effective 
way  of  consolidating  SRO  expertise  in  a  single 
office.  The  Canadian  and  Dutch  SRO  offices, 
while  appropriate  for  those  countries,  are  inher¬ 
ently  creatures  of  their  respective  foreign  min¬ 
istries  and  lack  the  necessary  degree  of  civilian- 
military  integration  needed  to  reform  the  U.S. 
approach  to  SROs. 

Closing  the  Hole  in  Government: 

A  Plausible  Solution 

In  recent  years,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  pursued  an  abstract  SRO  management 
strategy  called  whole  of  government.  This 
simultaneously  opaque  and  glib  term  has  yet 
to  generate  an  operational  structure  that  is 
either  comprehensive  or  coherent.  Whole-of- 
government’s  core  flaw  is  that  it  ensures  that 
everyone  is  partly  in  charge  of  SROs — thus, 
no  one  is  in  charge. 

Since  2007,  the  chief  mechanism  for 
addressing  SRO  issues  has  been  the  Interagency 
Management  System  (IMS).  It  essentially 


provided  guidance  on  issues  that  bubbled  up 
from  the  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  SROs  (rather 
than  top-down  management)  through  a 
National  Security  Council  committee  chaired 
by  the  director  of  S/CRS.  The  IMS  had  limited 
effect  on  the  execution  of  SROs  in  theater  and 
is  now  largely  dormant. 


implementing  USOCO  could  be  the 
means  by  which  the  hard  lessons  from 
Iraq  are  turned  into  best  practices  for 
Afghanistan  and  beyond 


Key  stakeholders  in  the  U.S.  interagency 
community  generally  agree  on  the  need  for 
robust  SRO  reform,  but  dispute  continues  as 
to  the  shape  such  reform  should  take.  State 
is  pressing  ahead  with  the  CSO,  but  its  man¬ 
date  does  not  indicate  that  it  will  be  operating 
aggressively  on  an  interagency  level.  Others 
have  argued  for  creating  an  independent 
USAID  and  giving  it  the  full  SRO  mission. 
Some  support  a  quasi-independent  SRO  man¬ 
agement  entity  (as  in  the  United  Kingdom). 

In  discussions  with  SIGIR,  Ambassador 
Ryan  Crocker  (after  his  appointment  to  Iraq 
and  before  his  appointment  to  Afghanistan) 
and  former  National  Security  Advisor 
Lieutenant  General  Brent  Scowcroft  endorsed 
the  idea  of  an  independent  SRO  office 
like  USOCO.  Ambassador  James  Dobbins 
expressed  support  for  creating  a  USOCO-like 
entity,  but  only  if  it  is  placed  within  USAID. 
Former  U.S.  Central  Command  commander 
General  Anthony  Zinni  likes  the  concept  but 
advocates  embedding  it  within  DOD  as  a  com¬ 
batant  command  analogue.  But  housing  a  new 
SRO  office  within  State,  USAID,  or  Defense 
leaves  the  stovepiping  problems  that  plague 
the  current  system  unresolved. 
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With  the  Iraq  experience  still  fresh  in  mind  and  the  Afghanistan  SRO  likely  to  continue  for 
several  years,  circumstances  are  ripe  for  bold  reform.  Implementing  USOCO  could  be  the  means 
by  which  the  hard  lessons  from  Iraq  are  turned  into  best  practices  for  Afghanistan  and  beyond. 
Consolidating  existing  resources  and  structures  under  USOCO  would  achieve  money-saving  man¬ 
agement  efficiencies  that  would  avert  waste  in  future  SROs  and  thus  produce  real  financial  savings 
for  the  U.S.  Government.  Moreover,  integrating  the  planning,  management,  and  execution  of  SROs 
would  ensure  that  the  next  time  the  United  States  undertakes  such  an  operation,  those  deployed  to 
execute  the  mission  will  have  the  mandate,  expertise,  and  resources  to  achieve  victory. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  creating  USOCO  would  dramatically  improve  the  bottom  line  of  our 
SRO  balance  sheet,  significantly  increase  the  likelihood  of  success  in  future  SROs,  better  protect 
U.S.  national  security  interests  abroad,  and  strengthen  the  stewardship  of  scarce  taxpayer  dollars 
in  the  next  stabilization  and  reconstruction  operation.  Moreover,  that  next  operation  may  soon 
be  upon  us.  PRISM 

Notes 

1  The  U.S.  Congress  created  the  Office  of  the  Special  Inspector  General  for  Iraq  Reconstruction  (SIGIR),  an 
independent  Federal  agency,  in  2004.  SIGIR  has  oversight  of  the  more  than  $58  billion  in  U.S.  funds  committed  thus 
far  to  the  reconstruction  of  Iraq.  This  article  is  based  on  SIGIR’s  most  recent  lessons  learned  report:  Applying  Iraq’s 
Hard  Lessons  to  the  Reform  of  Stabilization  and  Reconstruction  Operations,  which  recommends  an  innovative  solution 
to  the  persistent  problem  of  integrating  civilian  agencies’  efforts  with  those  of  the  military  during  overseas  stability 
and  reconstruction  operations.  The  complete  report  is  available  at  <www.sigir.mil/applyinghardlessons/index.html>. 

2  SIGIR,  Quarterly  Report  and  Semiannual  Report  to  the  United  States  Congress,  January  30,  2011,  3,  available 
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